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" Leech, say not that thy skill is vain," 

Killeevy, O Killeevy 1 
" Oh, calm the power of his frenzied brain, 
" And half his lands thou shalt retain," 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The leech has failed, and the hoary priest 

Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
With pious shrift his soul releas'd, 
And the smoke is high of his funeral feast, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The shanachies f now are assembled all, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy 1 
And the songs of praise, in Sir Turlough's hall, 
To the sorrowing harp's dark music fall, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

And there is trophy, banner, and plume, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And the pomp of death, with its darkest gloom, 
O'ershadows the Irish chieftain's tomb, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The month is clos'd, and Green Truagh's pride, 

Killeevy. O Killeevy ! 
Is married to death — and side by side, 
He slumbers now with his church-yard bride, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 



THE ANNUALS. 



Already have these beautiful winter exotics, blooming in all their 
richness and variety of shade and colour, begun to appear amongst us — 
changing our study into a boudoir — refreshing our intellectual senses 
with their fragrance, and cheering the mental as well as corporeal vision, 
by bringing before it those productions of fancy and of feeling, which in 
the spring-time of life we loved to gaze upon. The days of our youth 
are over — the charm which then bound us is broken — and the imper- 
ceptible workings of time have dried up for ever many of the high- 
swelling springs of pure and unsophisticated feeling ; yet still there is 
a power in early associations to break through all the coldness of indif- 
ference — to touch the Stoic's heart, and dim the critic's eye : and such a 
power have these Offerings, Amulets, and Souvenirs — beautiful as our 
own early hopes, they awaken a momentary attention, and then, like them 
pass away, and are seen no more. Let us, therefore, as true wisdom dic- 
tates, enjoy them while we may, and permit our readers to share in our 
pleasurable sensations. Meanwhile, we cannot view without some feeling 
of pain the annual recurrence of those beautiful ephemerals — they seem 
to mark ours as a desert land, where roses will not grow, and chaplets 
are never twined. 'Tis true, that many of the sweet flowers by which 
these annuals are adorned have been culled from our pleasant hills and 
luxuriant vales — but for Erin they have not been gathered ; for another 
land they spring — for other brows are wreathed. We should feel pride 
in hailing the appearance of a single literary tribute equal to the meanest 

hut the belief in her existence is now fast fading away, and in a few more years she 
will only be remembered in the storied records of her marvellous doings in days long 
since gone by." 

t The shanachies were those who recorded the exploits of great men, and recount- 
ed their deeds previous to their interment. 
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of those which are brought out by the sister kingdom. But, thanks to 
the nobles of our isle, who squander in foreign climes those riches which, 
if spent in their own land, would lift her head among the nations, and 
give to her now feeble and melancholy voice a tone and an energy not to 
be despised or mistaken. How long shall it be thus ! — and how long 
shall England and Scotland vie with each other in the richness and va- 
riety of their presents for Christmas and the New Year, and Ireland 
not mark the course of time by a single Forget-me-not, or Wreath, or 
Gem, or Keepsake — which would be rendered more precious by its na- 
tive production — to a friend or a brother ? We trust the day is not far 
distant when the necessary encouragement shall be given to the enter- 
prise and talent which would be requisite to the getting up of an Irish 
annual; at all events the "National" shall lose no opportunity of fos- 
tering that spirit which would ensure its success. But we must be 
brief. Those beautiful volumes before us teach us a useful lesson — while 
they give us present pleasure, they inspire future hope also that we may 
yet gather the fruits of genius for ourselves. 

Under this feeling we take up the first of these publications which 
the closing year has brought before our view — 

friendship's offering. 

As it is not our desire to make any invidious comparisons, we would 
simply describe this as a very beautiful little volume — its selection of 
articles rather more to our taste than that which characterised it in the 
preceding year — and the illustrations fully equal to any by which it has 
been already distinguished. To enter fully into the merits of the va- 
rious plates, would require more space than our present limits would al- 
low : "' The Mountain Forest," and " The Accepted," struck us as the 
most pleasing ; while " The Halt of the Caravan," and " Mary Queen 
of Scots going to Execution," display great delicacy of touch and pecu- 
liar suitableness of light and shade. Several well-told and interesting 
stories are to be found scattered throughout the pages, and one or two 
choice poetic pieces. Some of the stories, too, contain an excellent mo- 
ral — a recommendation by no means generally characteristic of the an- 
nuals. Indeed, we have looked upon this as the great fault of these 
publications — that the articles were generally of such a light and frivo- 
lous nature, as to be scarcely calculated to excite genuine satisfaction in 
a well-regulated mind. It is true they occasionally created a momentary 
pleasure — but it was, like a winter sunbeam, cold and ineffective — never 
warming the heart, or calling up reflections either gratifying or pro- 
fitable. - 

Of the various prose pieces throughout the volume, none pleased us 
more than " The Cousins, a Country Tale," by Miss Mitford, " The 
Stolen Sheep, an Irish Sketch," by the author of " Tales of the O'Hara 
Family," " Patty Conway, a Story of Irish Life," by Mrs. S. Hall, " The 
Planter, a West Indian Story," and " The Halt of the Caravan, a Tale 
of Persia," by James Bailie Fraser. " The Cousins" is an unassuming, 
simple tale, and possesses much of that genuine feeling which distin- 
guishes Miss Mitford's writings. Of " Patty Conway" it may be also 
sufficient to say, that it is one of those pretty, natural, and touching 
pourtrayals of Irish life, which have gained for Mrs. Hall's literary 
productions so many admirers; — her sketches are truly graphic, and 
highly characteristic of the manners of the people. "The Stolen Sheep," 
a story founded on fact, will be read with interest by every Irishman, not 
only from the simple pathos with which it is told, but from exhibiting 
several traits truly descriptive of, and highly creditable to the Irish cha» 
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racter. We fully agree with the author, that while the faults of the 
lower orders of our countrymen are sufficiently well known, perhaps 
their virtues are not sufficiently observed or recorded. 

The hero of the tale is a poor peasant, whose family is attacked with 
the typhus fever, at a time when that plague raged throughout the 
country— when '• in almost every cabin there was a corpse — in every 

one without exception, what made the corpse, hunger." "In the 

early progress of the fever, before the more affluent roused themselves 
to avert its career, let us cross the threshold of an individual peasant. 
His young wife lies dead ; his second child is dying at her side ; he has 
just sunk into a corner himself, under the first stun of disease, long 
resisted. The only persons of his family who have escaped contagion, 
and are likely to escape it, are his old father, who sits weeping feebly 
upon the hob, and his nrst*born, a boy of three or four years, who, 
standing between the old man's knees, cries also for food. We visit 
the young peasant's abode some time after. He has not sunk under 
' the sickness.' He is fast regaining his strength, even without proper 
nourishment; he can creep out of doors, and sit in the sun. But, 
in the expression of his sallow and emaciated face, there is no joy 
for his escape from the grave, as he sits there alone, silent and brooding. 
His father, and his surviving child, are still hungry — more hungry, 
indeed, and more helpless than ever; for the neighbours who had 
relieved the family with a potatoe and a mug of sour milk, are now 
stricken down themselves, and want assistance to a much greater extent 
than they can give it. ' 

Mr. Evans, the landlord, is not at home; and when poor Michaul 
Carroll goes out to look for work, his emaciated appearance is so much 
against him, that no one will employ him. He returns in hopeless de- 
spondency to his wretched cabin, where his aged father and infant son 
are literally starving. To see death in its most appalling aspect thus 
seizing upon all he holds dear— his last remaining links of love— is too 
much for him ; and, after many struggles, he resolves upon stealing a 
sheep. During the night, he carries his project into effect, and conceals 
the sheep in an outhouse. The old man, having some misgivings of 
mind as to what Michaul is about, steals softly to the door, and sees 
enough to satisfy him that all is not right ; and when his son comes in, 
he questions him on the subject — and, on his denial, plainly tells him 
what he had seen, and desires him immediately to return it. At this 
moment the hard-hearted steward of Mr. Evans, having missed the 
sheep, arrives at the door of the cabin — and, overhearing the conversa- 
tion, takes Michaul into custody, and has him committed to gaol. The 
wretched old father is also sent thither, to be retained as a witness 
against his unfortunate son. But we will allow the author himself to 
tell the remainder of the story, as his own language could alone give the 
true spirit of his sketch : 

The assises soon came on. Michaul was arraigned ; and, during his plea of " not 
guilty,'' his father appeared, unseen by him, in the gaoler's custody, at the back, of 
the dock, or rather in an inner dock. The trial excited a keen and painful interest 
in the court, the bar, the jury-box, and the crowd of spectators. It was universally 
known that a son had stolen a sheep, partly to feed a starving father ; and that out of 
the mouth of that father it was now sought to condemn him. " What will the old 
man do }" was the general question which ran through the assembly : and while lew 
of the lower orders could contemplate the possibility of his swearing to the truth, 
many of their betters scarce hesitated to make for him a case of uatural necessity to 
•wear falsely. 

The trial began. The first witness, the herdsman, proved the loss of the sheep, 
and the finding the dismembered carcass in the old barn. The policemen and the 

5G 
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steward followed to the sarnn effect, and the latter added to the allusions which he 
had heard the father make to the son, upon the morning of the arrest of the latter. 
The steward went down from tlie table. There was a pause, and complete silence, 
which the attorney for the prosecution broke by saying to the crier, deliberately, 
" Call Peery Carrol." 

" Here, Sir," immediately answered Peery, as the gaoler led him by a side- 
door, out of the back dock to the table. The prisoner started round $ but the new 
witness against him had passed for an instant into the crowd. 

Thenext instant, old Peery was seen ascending the table, assisted by the gaoler, 
and by many other commiserating hands, near him. Every glance fixed on his face. 
The barristers looked wistfully up from tbeir seats round the table ; the judge put a 
glass to his eyes and seemed to study his features attentively. Among the audience, 
there ran a low but expressive murmur of pity and interest. 

Though much emaciated byconfinement, anguish, and suspense, Peery's cheeks had 
a flush, and his weak blue eyes glittered. The half- gaping expression of his parched 
and haggard lips was miserable to see. And yet he did not tremble much, nor ap- 
pear so confounded as upon the day of his visit to the magistrate. 
_The moment he stood upright on the table, he turned himself fully to the judge, 
without a glance towards the dock. ° 

" Sit down, sit down, poor man," said the judge. 

" Thanks to you, my lord, I will," answered Peery, " only, first, I'd ax you to 
let me kneel, for a little start ;" and he accordingly did kneel, and after bowing his 
head, and forming the sign of the cross on his forehead, he looked ud and said — 
" My judge iu heaven above, 'tis you I pray to keep me to my duty, afore my earth- 
ly judge, this day ;— amen :" — and theu repeating the sign of the cross, he seated 
himsel f. 

The examination of the witness commenced, and humanely proceeded as follows— 
(the counsel for the prosecution taking no notice of the superfluity of Peerv's 
answers.) * 

'• Do you know Michaul, or Michael, Carroll, the prisoner at the bar ?" 
" Afore that night, Sir, I believe 1 knew him well ; every thought of his mind, 
every bit of the heart in his body 5 afore that night, no living cratur could throw 
* word at Michaul Carroll, or say he ever forgot his fathers renown, or bis love of 
his good God ;— an' sure the people are after telling you by this time, how it come 
about that night— an' you, my lord,— an' ye gintlemen,- an' all good Christians 
that hear me ; — here I am to help to hang him— my own boy, and my only one — 
but, for all that, gintlemen, ye ought to think of it ; twas for the weenoch and the 
old father that he done it ;— indeed, an'deed, we had'nt a pyratee in the place ; an'the 
sickness was amongst us, a start afore ; it took the wife from him, and another babby; 
an id had bimselfdown, a week or so beforehand ; an' all that day, he was looking 
for work, but could'nt get a hand's turn to do j an' that's the way it was ; not a 
mouthful for me an' little Peery; an', more betoken, he grew sorry for id, in the 
mornin', an' promised me not to touch a scrap of what was in the barn,— ay, long 
afore the steward an' the peelers came on us,— but was willin' to go among the 
neighbours an' beg our breakfast, along wid myself, from door to door, sooner than 
touch it." 

" It is my painful duty," resumed the barrister, when Peery would at length 
cease,—" to ask you for closer information. You saw Michael Carroll in the barn, 
that night ?— " 

" Musha— The Lord pity him and me— I did, Sir." 
"Doing what?''— 

•* The sheep between his hands," answered Peery, dropping his head, and speak- 
ing almost inaudibly. 

*' I must still give you pain, I fear ;— stand up s take the crier's rod ; and tf you 
see Michael Carrol in court lay it on his head." 

_ " Och, musha, musha. Sir, don't ax me to do that !" pleaded Peery, ristajbffmng- 
ing his hands, and, for the first time, weeping—" och, don't my lordj d*«, and 
may your own judgment be favourable, the last day." 

" I am sorry to command you to do it, witness, but you must take the-jpod," an- 
swered the judge, bending bis head close to his notes, to hide his own tears ; and 
at the same time, many a veteran barrister rested bis forehead on the table'. In the 
body of the court were heard sobs. 

" Michaul, avich ! Michaul, a corra-ma-chree !" exclaimed Peery, when »t length 
he took the rod, and faced round to his son, — " is id your father they make to do it, 
ma-bmchal." 

" My father does what is right," answered Michaul, in Irish. The judge imme- 
diately asked to have his words translated ; and when he learned their import, regard- 
ed the prisoner with satisfaction. 
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" We rest here, my lord,'' said the counsel, with the air of a man free from a 
painful task. 

The judge instantly turned to the jury-box. 

" Gentlemen of the jury. That the prisoner at the bar stole the Bheep in question, 
there can be no shade of moral doubt. But you have a very peculiar case io consi- 
der. A son steals a sheep that his own famishing father and his own famishing son 
may have food. His aged parent is compelled to give evidence against him here for 
the act. The old man virtuously tells the truth, and the whole truth, before you, 
and me. He sacrifices his natural feelings— and we have seen that they are lively — 
to his honesty, and to his religious sense of the sacred obligations of an oath. 
Gentlemen, I will pause to observe, that the old man's conduct is strikingly exem- 
plary, and even noble. It teaches all of us a lesson. Gentlemen, it is not within the 
province of a judge to censure the rigor of the proceedings which have sent him be- 
fore us. But I venture to anticipate your pleasure that, notwithstanding all the evi- 
dence given, you will be enabled to acquit that old man's son, the prisouer at the 
bar. I have said there cannot be the shade of a moral doubt that he has stolen the 
sheep, and I repeat the words. Hut, Gentlemen, there is a legal doubt, to the lull 
benefit of which he is entitled. The sheep has not been identified. The herdsman 
could not venture to identify it (and it would have beeu strange if he could) from the 
dismembered limbs found in the barn. To his mark on i%s skin, indeed, he might 
have positively spoken s but no skin has been discovered. Therefore, according to 
the evidence, and you have sworn to decide by that alone, the prisoner is entitled to 
your acquittal. Possibly, now that the prosecutor see9 the case in its full bearing, 
he may be pleased with this result " 

While the jury, in evident satisfaction, prepared to return their verdict, Mr. Evans, 
who had but a moment before returned home, entered the court, and becoming aware 
of the concluding words of the judge, expressed his sorrow aloud, that the prosecu- 
tion had ever been undertaken ; that circumstances had kept him uninformed of it, 
though it had gone on in his name ; and he begged leave to assure his lordship that 
it would be his future effort to keep Michaul Carrol in his former path of honesty, by 
finding him honest and ample employment, and, as far as in him lay, to reward the 
virtue of the old father. 

While Peery Carrol was laughing and crying in a breath, in the arms of his deli- 
vered son, a subscription, commenced by the bar, was mounting into a considerable 
sum for his advantage. 

" The Halt of the Caravan" is exceedingly well sketched ; some of 
the descriptions are admirable — evidently struck off by no ordinary hand. 
The following extracts will afford an outline of the story, and a speci- 
men of the writer's style : 

Apart from the crowd, upon a little flat near to the ruins, where a few of the afore- 
mentioned trees grew upon the bank of the rill of water not far from its source, were 
pitched the tents and temporary canvas screens of Zulfecar Khan, whose attendant", 
linving pressed onwards before all others at the very moment when the munzil-gah 
was discovered, had secured this desirable spot for the convenience of their master. 
....The meal was over — the dishes and duster-khaneh removed — the calleeoon re- 
plenished ; and the Khan, under the soothing influence of repletion, was conversing 
with his favoured dependants, of whom a few peculiarly privileged were seated on 
their heels on either side, beyond the carpet ; — the rest, notwithstanding their fa- 
tigue, stood fixed in the usual respectful positioo with hands crossed upon their girdles. 
....At this time a stranger made his appearance upon the scene. He was a tall 
young man, of an athletic, though somewhat slender, person, clad in the coarse garb of 
a common villager, — who, advancing unobserved of the attendants, presented him- 
self almost close to the person of the Khan before any one was aware of his approach. 
An immediate and simultaneous rush was made towards him, doubtless with intent to 
punish him for so unwarrantable an intrusion ; but the Khan, in unusual good hu- 
mour, and pleased with the handsome person and respectful though steady bearing of 
the yonng man, (who, unheeding the clamour, remained silent and motionless in the 
spot where he first stopped,) made a sign to Lis people, and they instantly fell back, 
leaving the youth standing erect and alone before him. 

The Khan now cast a curious eye over his person. His countenance possessed that 
peculiar character and distinguished form, which, once seen, can seldom be forgotten ; 
and, as he gazed upon it, he felt persuaded that the features were by no means un- 
known to bim. A long oval face of a deep ruddy brown, around the cheeks and chin 
of which curled a graceful beard, a mouth of uncommon beauty, aud a large but well 
shaped nuse, formed a combination sufficiently attractive ; but it was from the intense 
and almost fieice expression of his dark and deep-set eye that it received its most 
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peculiar character. The hollow burning glance of that eye, betrayed an excitement 
of feeling akin to madness : and yet nothing appeared iu the demeanor of its owner 
to warrant the suspicion of insanity ; for, although even the haughty and overbearing 
spirit of the Khan felt awed and uneasy under its keen and lengthened gaze, the atti- 
tude and deportment of the young man, as after a profound salute he stood once more 
erect before his presence, was uuexceptionably decorous and respectful. 

" Who mayestthou be I" demanded the Khan, after a few moments pause ; ♦* and 
what seekest thou here r" 

'; Thy servant," replied the youth, " is a man, a ryot of my lord's, and he bean a 
petition to your highness." 

" A petition! and for me 1— Hum— know ye the man?" enquired the Khan, 
turning to his attendants. A minute scrutiny was the consequence of this enquiry ; 
the young man endured it unmoved ; but the attendants replied all in the negative. 
" How say you, fellow 2" resumed the great man, " a ryot of mine, and unknown to 
all my people— how can this be ?— explain thyself." 

" My lord, thy servant's business touches the interests of your highness nearly, and 
to the ear of your highness alone can it be explained. Deign to bid these to fall back 
out of hearing." 

" Hold, fellow ! this boldness from a stranger who tells neither name nor business ! 
— Hence ! begone 1 or say what thou hast to say at once and in this presence." 

The young man's face grew dark—" As my lord shall please," replied he : " his 
servant must then be dumb." 

The Khan still hesitated The attendants might remain at hand ;— so near as to 

peveut personal violence, should any such be intended. " It is well," said he, after 
whispering a few words to one of his attendants, and signing to the rest to retire. 
" Behold, we are alone ; and now proclaim thy business — thy tidings— thy name." 
" My lord," said the youth, and he bent a piercing eye upon bis auditor, — " the 
name of thy servant is Solymaun : his father was Adil Beg, inalick of the village 
of Siahdeh and its apurtenances ; — your highness may recal him to mind." 

" Kecal thee to mind 1" repeated the Khan, with kindling eye and darkening 
brow—" By the head of Allah, we do recal his name — we remember him as a rank 
rebellious knave ; and dares his son thrust himself into our pee ence?— but he shall 
repent his audacity" — and he turned to call for his attendants. 

" Nay, hold, my lord, lor a moment listen tome. Deign, for your own sake, to hear 
me; for upon your reply to the statements, to the petitions of your slave, may de- 
pend more than you can imagine." And so impressive was the tone and manner of 
the youth, that the Khan paused, and remained irresolute and silent; so that the 
other continued as follows—" My lord, when the house of Adil Beg was destroyed 
by command of your highness, and the females of his family were scattered or carried 
off into bondage, there was one, a fair hud of the rose-garden of beauty — the drop 
which sweetened the cup of existence to the wretched slave who now kisses the dust 

of your feet Restore to the wretched Solymaun the betrothed wife of his bosom, 

without whom life becomes au intolerable burden. Long has he watched lh«e. Khan, 
to crave this boon : unweariedly, yet all in vain, has he followed and sought admit- 
tance to thy presence. He now claims as a right— he implores as a boon, that thou 
restore to him his Zoolphah, pure as she was dragged from the house of his father. 
Let this be done, and appease thereby the blood of that father and that kiudred. 
Refuse the just demand, and tremble for thy own." 

The cloud of wrath which had gathered on the brow of the Khan, from the- com- 
mencement of the address, deepened ominously as the youth proceeded, until his 
whole person seemed filled to bursting with pent-up fury. More than once did he 
attempt to break in upon the offensive address, but the energetic rapidity of the 
young man's utterance, and the dignity of his deportment, repressed the bursting 
torrent. At length, it conld no longer be restrained : as the lightning flashes from 
the cloud, so did his eye dart fire ; nor does the thunder follow quicker or more 
furiously, than the words in which he vented his wrath.—" Audacious and accursed 
dog ! hast thou come hither with tby vile howling to vomit forth insult on my very 
beard ? — But thy life, ay thy life, shall be the price of thy insolence. Here, fellows ! 
Seize that wretch instantly. lie forgive me his father's blood I The rebel— the 
unclean dog ! Let us see who will take offence when his own shall flow. Restore 
his wife, said the miscreant ! By the holy Kaaba ! we shall have our ryots claiming 
the pick of our harems next !— Secure him, slaves !" 

While the Khan thus thundered forth these words, with foaming mouth and flashing 
eye, the object of his wrath stood lowering upon him, with eye and brow as dark as 
his own, until the attendants advanced and seized upon his person. Even then he 
slill lingered, until the Khan paused in his wrath ; and then, in pointed and expres- 
sive accents, he rapidly pronounced these words: — " It is well, tyrant; it is well ! 
thou hast pronounced thy owe doom." And shaking himself free from those who 
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had laid bold of him, by an effort which seat them staggering almost to the feet of 
their master, he glided from the spot, and in a moment was lost in the obscurity and 
among the throng. 

Dire was the Khan's rage at his escape, and stern the abusive threats he poured 
upon his people, whom he dispatched in all directions to seek the intruder through- 
out the caravan. But their search was vain : no person of such a description had 
been seen $ and, at length, the bustle subsiding, the Khan and his attendants respec- 
tively retired to seek repose. 

Darkness had now settled over the plain ; the fires of the travellers had died out, 
as each party sank to the profound rest of weariness and exhaustion. Only here and 
there, upon the outskirts of the bivouac, did a few drowsy sentinels hold a most im- 
perfect and reluctant watch for the general safety. But there were other eyes, and 
those almost in the heart of the encampment, which slept not ; but watched, like 
those of the crouching- tiger, to steal upon the repose of its sleeping victim..... 

The hour of midnight had scarcely arrived, when Zulfecar Khan, who slept in a 
small tent separated from the temporary pavilions of his women, was awakened from 
the dead sleep in which he lay, by a heavy hand which pressed upon his mouth, and 
completely prevented him from uttering a cry ; — and the ineffectual effort which he 
instinctively made to free himself, informed him that both arms and legs were equally 
secured from moving. A more effectual gag was then placed in his mouth, while a 
bright dagger gleaming iii his eyes, enforced the sternly whispered caution of 
" silence.'' Aghast at this alarming violence, he then found himself raised in the arms 
of two or three men ; and in spite of struggles and resistance, was borne from the 
tent into the open air. An ineffectual attempt to niter a sound, as he was dragged 
past the spot where the centinel had stood, was accompanied by a glance which 
shewed him the man lying motionless on the ground : and as a gleam of (he lanthorn 
carried by the ruffians fell lightly on his body , a thrill of horror rushed to the Khan's 
heart, at observing the blood in which his garments were steeped. 

A few rapid strides of his conductors forcibly conveyed him to the mouth of a low 
browed hole or vault, into which, in spite of the struggles which a fearful anticipa- 
tion ol his fate forced from him, he was dragged, and hurried forward in almost total 
darkness to a place so damp as to convince him of its subterraneous position. Here, 
still fast held by two men, he was forced to remain for a time, which to his troubled 
fency appeared an age of horrible suspense. At length a light approached, and he 
could distinguish faint half-smothered shrieks. The number of persons audibly in- 
creased, for the sound of many feet and the hum of voices augmented every moment. 
Several torches were then bronght suddenly forward, which, after his eyes had for a 
few moments become reconciled to their glare, enabled him to comprehend the full 
horror of his situation. Fierce countenances frowned around him, and the torches 
they held, while they gleamed upon the vaulted walls and roof of the dungeon threw 
their fiery rays upon the greater number of his own family — veiled indeed afterthe 
imperfect fashion of persons snatched from sleep— but all fast bound in the hands of 
the ruffian crew which surrounded them. But even this distracting sight was not the 
most ominous object which met his eye, for, as be raised it slowly towards a figure 
directly opposite to him, illumined by the bright red glare, he recognised the stern 
gloomy features of the youth he had so deeply injured — whose humble petition for 
justice he had so haughtily rejected — Solymaun, the son of Adil Beg. 

The convulsive shudder which ran through all his limbs, as his eye fell on this ob- 
ject, sufficiently proclaimed the agony of his despair, although his lips could articu- 
late no sound. It was the yonng man himself who first broke the silence — " At last 
then, tyrant, I have touched thee ! — thou feelest that the hour of retribution has ar- 
rived—and well mayest thou tremble, devil ! for heavy is the account between us, 
and surely this night it shall be closed ! That which thou didst so scornfully deny to 
m y humble prayer, is now mine perforce, and thou hast thrown away the benefit of 
those terms which a simple act of justice would have secured to thee. Let the conscious- 
ness of this gnaw thy soul, and embitter thy last moments. But this concern is mine 
alone, and my band alone must deal with it. Withdraw, my friends— withdraw ; — 
S>o, and secure the spoils which you have won — this is my share exclusively. Let 
Hussan and Allee continue with this villainous Khan, and let one or two besides re- 
roam within call : — the rest to their other duties." 

The orders were instantly obeyed. Two guards alone remained with the prisoner, 
who, trembling and prostrated in soul, stood, nevertheless, before his stern implaca- 
ble enemy ; while on one side were clustered the women, from among whom might 
now and then be heard a smothered, or an imperfect sound, issuing from those whose 
■Souths had been less effectually secured by the bandages placed' to enforce their 
silence. 
. T ne young man stood mute for a long while, and the workings of his countenance 
vividly exhibited the strcng emotions of his soul. — " Zoolnhah !" exclaimed he in a 
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softened voice, at last,— ''Zoolphah ! if thou art indeed present, come forth at the call 
of him whom thou hast loved— who was once thy betrothed husband !" A shudder- 
ing stir among the women was the only sign by which their comprehension of the 
question was evinced. 

" Zoolphah ! wilt thou not acknowledge thy own once-loved Solymaun." Ano- 
ther and a longer pause succeeded ; but the agitation perceptible among the women 
betokened the extremity of their terror. " Nay, Zoolphah, T will be satisfied. 
Mark me — I seek to outrage none— I touch not, nor take aught beyond my own ; 
but my own I will have. The females, even of this ruffian tyrant, are secure from in- 
sult on my part ; for God forbid that, through me, the innocent should suffer for the 
guilty ; but one among ye belongs to me, and her I again demand : — Zoolphah, 
come forth, and prevent the necessity of satisfying myself by tearing off the veils of 
all I" 

The agitation of the women increased— they all sprang to their feet, and, unable to 
utter their thoughts, communicated together by expressive gestures. At length, one 
of them, urged on by the rest, came trembling forward. Solymaun made a step to 
meet her — " Zoolphah ! is it thou ?" exclaimed he, in a voice of suppressed emotion. 
" Speak — tell me is it thou — thou that art yet and ever mine ?" — And with impatient 
hand he loosed the bandage from her mouth, and the shawl which had geutly re- 
strained her arms: — •' Speak, Zoolphah ; but exclaim uot on thy life — seek not to 
alarm the place, oral! my power will not suffice to save thee." 

Still not a word was spoken— sobs, heavy and painful, that shook the very frame of 
her who uttered them, alone were heard. " Woman ! this exceeds my patience 1" 
exclaimed he, and, with a fierce gesture, seizing her veil, he tore it from her face and 
person. The face which met his eye, was indeed that of his Zoolphah, but oh ! how 
changed : —the cheeks were hollow and wan, and instead of the fondness which once 
beamed upon him from eye and brow, they now wore only the shrinking aspect of 
terror and despair 1 " Zoolphah !" repeated he, in tones of mingled impatience and 
affection, and opaning wide his arms — " wilt thou not fly to them? — dost thou too 
reject fine r" But whether the action was occasioned by horror or alarm, or both 
mingled with disgust, she shrunk from his embrace ; and, as she did so, his eye fell 
with keener scrutiny upon her retreating and now unveiled form. The sight of a 
basilisk could not have produced a more startling, a more terrible effect; — for that 
single glance had discovered, in a moment, the proof of her infidelity, and doubtless 
the cause of her estrangement. Dashing his clenched hands against his forehead, and 
covering his eyes, as if, by excluding vision, he could also have shut out thought, he 
stood for a moment aghast. A slight noise roused and caused him to turn his eyes : 
they fell upon the person of the Khan, in whose countenance, half shrouded as it was, 
his excited imagination read the smile of exultation. 

•« Devil ! infernal villain ! thy triumph shall be short 1 But first for a deed of 
justice— ay, of fearful bloody justice !" he repeated, with gnashing teeth, and eyes 
Hashing with the fire of insanity, as he wrenched the long dagger from his girdle, and 
rushed franticly upon the unhappy Zoolphah. The shriek she uttered was cut 
short by a vengeful blow of his dagger, which stretched her senseless on the ground. 
We dare not relate the horrid sequel. 

" And now, villain, for thee !" said he, in low and fearful tones, and advancing 
with measured pace, white he held up his gory dagger in the eyes of his victim— 
•• now that thy appetite for slaughter has been glutted with blood of thine own, now 
conies thy turn. Would — oh would to Allah, that thou hadst an hundred lives, and 
I could kill them all! — Father! brothers! sisters! wife! — oh Zoolphah! — would 
he had blood to shed for all !"— But let us not describe the horrid banquet of mad- 
ness and revenge. 

The only other story which we should have wished particularly to 
notice is the " Planter," as developing something of the abominable atro- 
cities practiced in the colonies. But the length to which we have al- 
ready gone prevents us from giving an extract. The two following 
pieces of poetry are among the best in the volume. 



THE REJECTED. 

BY T. H. BAYLY. 

Not have me ! Not love me ! Oh what have I said ? 
Sure never was lover so strangely misled ; 
Rejected ! and just when I hoped to be blest ! 
You can't be in earnest ! It must be a jest. 



